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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Handling a universal group test. — A unique case in the field of intelligence 
tests is one that is frankly professed to be equally well suited to the kinder- 
garten and to the university, that is as well adapted for commercial use as 
for educational use, and that in twenty-five minutes of testing will obtain a 
reliable measure of the various "intelligence ratios" of a heterogeneous group. 
One would expect such a test to be used by a variety of examiners, trained and 
untrained. There is need, then, for a handbook that contains not only the 
shop-talk of using the test, but also enough of the theory of mental testing to 
give the average teacher an idea of what it is all about. 

The little Myers manual 1 is as broad in its scope as the test which it explains. 
It has complete directions for giving, scoring, and interpreting the Mental 
Measure; it gives the history, kinds, aims, and theory of intelligence tests in 
general; it explains the normal probability curve and gives directions for 
computing the median; and it interprets the meaning of norms and tells how 
they are derived. Within its fifty odd pages it contains the outlines of a 
whole college course in mental tests . 

Although written frankly to promote the Myers test, a purpose which 
the reader is not allowed to forget for more than a page or two at a time, the 
book is a readable presentation of the essential facts that every teacher should 
know about testing. The attitude taken by the authors toward the use of 
intelligence tests is a reasonable one. To illustrate, these remarks are made 
concerning the interpretation of intelligence scores: 

However, the teacher should be cautioned against attempting individual diagnosis 
on the basis of such ratings. Each child's rating she should consider merely as a 
probable measure of his ability and in no wise as a final perfect measure [p. 32]. 

This is sound doctrine. 

To the scientist the evidence that is produced to show that the Mental 
Measure secures ratings from kindergarten to college that distribute according 
to the normal probability curve is interesting. One of the most stimulating 

1 Caroline E. Myers and Garry C. Myers, Measuring Minds: an Examiner's 
Manual to Accompany the Myers Mental Measure. New York: Newson & Co., 
1921. Pp. 55. 
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parts of the book is the section in which is discussed the adapting of instruction 
to bright and to dull children. 

The book does not contain very much that is new; but the method of 
presentation makes it, like the test, unique. It is a stimulating and valuable 
little book. 

G. H. Capps 



Moral education. — One of the most vital problems in all American educa- 
tion today is the problem of carrying on effective moral training. The great 
difficulty in the working out of a definite scheme of social training designed 
to develop stability of moral behavior has been the lack of tangible goals and 
the lack of a systematic method of procedure in attaining desired social habits. 
It was to overcome this difficulty that Mr. Voelker undertook his study in 
social education. 1 The general purpose and scope of his undertaking are very 
well set forth in the closing paragraph of the first chapter, which reads as 
follows: 

The general aim of this study, therefore, is to try to find a secure basis upon which 
a broad program of social education may be built. Its specific aims are first, to deter- 
mine what are a few of the more important objectives of social education upon which 
there may be general agreement; second, to assemble and interpret certain widely 
approved and understood methods of teaching; and third, to investigate whether 
certain moral, civic, and religious standards of behavior, inculcated by certain methods 
of teaching, will actually serve in the guidance and control of conduct [p. 3]. 

Chapter ii takes up the discussion of the problem of objectives in social 
education and presents some twelve commonly accepted moral goals. The 
author takes into account the worth-while literature that is available on these 
social objectives and quotes rather freely from a number of sources. The 
third chapter presents the problem of methods. The discussion sets forth in 
considerable detail twelve assumptions which the author says "are either 
expressed or implied in the generally accepted educational theories of the 
present time." The fourth chapter discusses the function of ideals and 
attitudes in the development of social behavior. The discussion concerning 
the limitation of the function of habits is especially illuminating and helpful. 
Chapter v gives an account of an experiment in which an attempt was made to 
test the results of certain methods of moral training. One very commendable 
feature of this account is that it gives the tests that were discarded with the 
reasons for their failure to produce satisfactory results. The methods of 
instruction, the tests employed to check results, the method of scoring the 
tests, and the tabulation of the results of the tests are very ably handled in the 
description. The final chapter presents the conclusions drawn from the study, 
and the author makes only such claims as the data seems to warrant. 

1 Paul Frederick Voelker, The Function of Ideals and Attitudes in Social 
Education. "Teachers College Contributions to Education," No. 112. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921. Pp. v+126. 



